THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
standard than anywhere else in Europe. Here, if anywhere, the
Church could become the soul of a great civilizing effort.
In England, a great religious revival had begun.   The
religious inspiration which, a few years earlier had resulted in
die foundation of the two purest of the great medieval monastic
Orders, the Cistercians  and Carthusians, had crossed the
English Channel.   "It was as though the very world had
shaken herself and cast off her old age, and were clothing herself
everywhere in a white garment of churches/' The words refer
to the achievements of the millenary year, 1000, but they
might well have been written to describe the England of
Henry II.  More than a hundred new foundations date from
Stephen's reign, and a hundred more from Henry II's. There
was hardly a wealthy merchant or nobleman who did not give
of his plenty for the endowment and building of monastic
houses; and the people in town and country, who had little
wealth to give, formed themselves into voluntary auxiliary
bands, and helped to dig foundations, to pull carts, to drag
boulders to the masons' benches and all to the accompaniment
of the communal chanting of psalms.
The capacity for asceticism which lies behind all this tumult
of Church life, however, had softened in subtle ways by the
time it reached these shores. It was not less heroic, but much
of the obscurantism and harsh unreason which marred the
activities of a St. Bernard were charmed away by the milder
'* English air. There was no baiting of scholarship in England,
no heresy hunting. The Cistercians brought with them their
rather spectacular austerities, and did not raise their reputation
in England thereby. "They are proud of their pale faces, and
sighing is with them a fine art. At any moment they are
prepared to shed a flood of tears. They walk about with
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